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THE SAAR AFTER THE PLEBISCITE. 

HEN the result of the Saar Plebiscite was announced, on 

January 15, there was very general satisfaction and 

relief—mingled, it is true, with some surprise—at the 
decisive character of the verdict, for this removed all possibility of 
doubt as to the future of the Territory and so disposed at once of 
the only territorial question outstanding between France and 
Germany. Herr Hitler has frequently declared that Germany 
would raise no other claim, and has given it as his opinion that 
once this cause of friction was out of the way, no obstacle would 
remain to the establishment of better relations between the two 
countries. This declaration he repeated in a broadcast address 
made when the result was announced ; he gave an assurance to 
the outside world that Germany hoped that “ this proud end to so 
unhappy an injustice would contribute towards a pacification of 
European humanity,’’ and then went on to say, “ great and in- 
flexible as is our resolve to achieve and secure equal rights for 
Germany we are just as ready not to withhold ourselves from 
those tasks which are necessary to produce a genuine solidarity 
of the nations.”” Addressing himself to the Saarlanders themselves, 
he enjoined upon them the maintenance of the “‘ highest discipline ”’ 
until their final reunion with the Fatherland. 


M. Flandin, on his side, declared that the settlement of the 
Saar would afford a valuable test of Franco-German relations, and 
said he was sure the great majority of Frenchmen hoped that 
these would progressively improve, with collaboration in European 
peace as their goal at some future date. French opinion, he added, 
ittached greater importance to acts than to words, which gave him 
the opportunity to say that they had the right to expect that if 
they did their utmost to end the special régime in the Saar as 
quickly as possible, Germany would show “an equal measure of 
goodwill and a scrupulous respect for the rights of humanity.”’ 

The question of dealing with a possible exodus, however, to 
which he was here referring, was primarily a matter for the League, 
under whose aegis the whole problem was being handled. 
M. Flandin was careful to remind the world of this, and, after 
stating that France could only regard the strict application of the 
treaties to the Saar Plebiscite as a matter for congratulation, he 
said that he fervently hoped that, thanks to the moral authority 
of Geneva, to the German Government’s appreciation of its duties, 
and to the arrangements already made in Rome, “ all the questions 
which might have furnished a source of irritation between France 
and Germany will easily be settled under the aegis of the League 
of Nations.”’ 

M. Laval also made a point of drawing attention to the responsi- 
bility of the League in a statement he made at the Council meeting 
on January 17. The tasks to be imposed upon the Committee 
of Three were, he said, very important, and the Council was being 
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called upon to discharge one of the most delicate tasks that had 
been placed upon it by the Treaty. The questions to be settled 
in connection with the liquidation of the existing régime and the 
transfer of sovereignty in the Saar he described as many, diverse 
and complex—a view, by the way, with which the German Govern- 
ment did not agree—but he believed that the arr angements already 
made would facilitate their final conclusion. 

The question which was particularly exercising his mind was 
that of the fate of those who had voted against reunion with 
Germany, for, after recalling Herr Hitler’s appeal for discipline, 
M. Laval went on to remind the German Government that it had 
freely and solemnly entered into an undertaking in June and in 
December which should constitute a guarantee for the security of 
these people. The final settlement, he said, must leave no bitter- 
ness ; it must be reached with dignity. Finally, on the subject of 
the relations between the two countries, M. Laval admitted that 
other nations had the same right to live in security as had France, 
and ‘‘ to achieve one of these elements of security no Government 
must hesitate to take its part in the conclusion of agreements that 
are precisely intended to ensure to each signatory country those 
essential reciprocal guarantees,’’ and he concluded : 


‘*] desired to make this statement before the Council of the 
League because it is within the framework of the League, and in 
strict conformity with the principles that underlie it that Franc 
intends to pursue the work of peace to which she is so strongly 
attached.””? 

If this statement may seem to go outside the scope of the 
questions which were before the League Council the explanation 
probably is that the French Foreign Minister was profiting by the 
improvement in the atmosphere between France and Germany to 
make an appeal to Berlin to reconsider its attitude towards the 
proposal for an Eastern Pact, as to which a Note had been handed 
to the Wilhelmstrasse only the day before. During his speech he 
also made it clear that France would continue the search for an 
agreed form to be given to the Rome agreements, so that their 
benefit might be extended to all countries. 

At this meeting, on January 17, the Council decided upon the 
transfer of the Saar to Germany on March 1, thus leaving about 
six weeks for the adjustment of the “ many and complex ” 
questions which must be settled before the change-over of the 
administration can be completed. These questions are mainly of 
a financial character, and the details of their seitlement have 
all been laid down in agreements reached in June and December, 
1934.° They include the following : 





(1) Further points in M. Laval’s speech are printed in the Chronology, page 25 


(2) For particulars of these, and of the undertakings by Germany regarding 
the treatment of minorities in the Saar, see the articles in the Bulletins of August 3 
and December 6, 1934, Vol. XI, Nos. 5 and 12. 
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The substitution of reichsmarks for the existing French 
currency, for which 350 exchange bureaux are to be opened. The 
French notes surrendered will be paid into a blocked account in 
the name of the Bank for International Settlements, and employed, 
as to 95 per cent. for the payment to France for the coal mines, 
and as to 5 per cent. for the service of debts contracted abroad by 
the Saar with the approval of the Governing Commission. ’ 


Owing to the flight of capital from the Saar during recent weeks, 
and to the withdrawal of French credits,* the sum thus collected 
is not expected to suffice to provide the goo million francs which 
France is to receive for the mines and other property; it has, 
therefore, been arranged that the balance shall be settled by 
deliveries of coal, large enough to complete payment in five years. 
The other 5 per cent. is not expected to cover the whole of the 
interest due on loans, while foreign investments in Saar iron and 
steel concerns are also covered by no guarantee; but there is, 
after all, no reason why the service of the loans should suffer unless 
the economic situation deteriorates very materially, and there are 
several reasons to hope that this will not be the case. The iron 
and steel industry is protected by the arrangements of the Inter- 
national Steel Cartel and by the terms of a direct agreement between 
the French and German steel industries by which France under- 
takes to import 500,000 tons of iron and steel from the Saar each 
year. In addition to this, the fact that there is a large proportion 
of French capital in the principal metallurgical concerns—estimated 
to represent about 35 per cent. in the five largest of them—would 
seem to ensure that the industry will not be “ left out in the cold ”’ 
as a result of the return to Germany. 

The position as to future markets for Saar coal and as to the 
supplies of ore for its industries is not so satisfactory. The output 
of coal in 1933 was over 10 million tons, and of this over 4 millions 
went to France. For various reasons, economic as well as political, 
it will not suit France to continue to take anything approaching 
that quantity, and the Warndt mine, of which France is to have the 
tree lease for five years under the agreement reached on December 3 
last, will provide over 2 million tons annually ; in other words, 
probably the whole of the French requirements. * 


To make the situation worse, the German Government are 
understood to be making arrangements for “ rationalizing’ the 
pits by the installation of machinery—a development long overdue 
—and have promised not to dismiss any miners as a result of it, 
so that it is generally estimated that the annual output must go up 





(1) The Commission published details of these debts in a memorandum sent 
to the League on September 5, 1934. 

(2) A special fund of 3,000,000 marks has just been established in Germany, 
to be raised by public insurance institutions to make good these withdrawals. 


_(3) M. Flandin is reported to have stated, on January 18, that imports of Saar 
‘al would be reduced from 4} millon to 2 million tons for the next six years. 
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to at least 12 million tons. Allowing for the probable distributigy 
of this, on all the data available at present, it appears as though 
there will be a ‘“ surplus ’’ production of something like 5 million 
tons of coal, for which the German Government will have to fing 
markets, and it can only be consumed on the home market at the 
expense of the Ruhr mining industry. Severe competition from 
Germany in certain foreign markets may therefore be expected. 

As regards the Saar’s requirements of ore, these have always 
come from Lorraine-——a natural arrangement when the two areas. 
contiguous to each other, were both in Germany. But it is the 
French policy to develop the iron and steel industry of Lorraine, 
and as the ore deposits there are by no means inexhaustible, it js 
at least possible that exports of ore will be carefully restricted. 

The economic outlook of the Saar is, therefore, clouded by a 
number of complications which it will require all the ingenuity of 
the Reich Government to resolve. The introduction of German 
currency will be followed by the immediate application of the 
present restrictions on German exchange, and this has already led, 
not only to the flight of capital already mentioned, but also to a 
fall in the value of the foreign loans; the Saar, also, cannot feed 
itself and is dependent on large imports of foodstuffs, much of 
which has been coming from Lorraine, but it will presumably be 
the policy of Germany to see that her own agriculture gets the 
benefit of this trade. In general, however, the inclusion of the 
Territory in the French Customs system‘ resulted in its becoming 
dependent on the French market to a very great extent, not only 
for its coal, but also for its iron and steel, and glass and ceramics, 
the other principal products of Saar industry, and whatever steps 
are taken by the German Government to come to its assistance, 
the re-establishment of the French Customs frontier cannot fail 
to hamper the Saar’s export trade. 

The importance of this problem is, however, fully recognized 
both in Berlin and Paris, and a delegation of French industrialists 
and business men, with an official of the Ministry of Commerce at 
its head, arrived in Berlin on January 21 to begin discussions on 
this subject. 

Of a different character is the difficulty which is presented by 
the need of ensuring the security of those people in the Saar who 
are opposed to the Nazi régime. It is true that the Reich Govern- 
ment have given the most explicit and clear undertakings as to 
their treatment, and that the Government will be judged abroad 
by the manner in which it carries out these pledges ; it has been 
pointed out with truth that fair and generous treatment of the 
status quo voters is the first step for Herr Hitler to take towards a 
solution of his foreign as well as his domestic problem. 

The leader himself has enjoined the strictest discipline on the 
Saar Nazis, and in this has been seconded by utterances by Hert 





(1) This took place in January, 1925, after five years of free trade with bot) 
France and Germany. 
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Riirckel and by German Front leaders; but this has not sufficed 
to prevent attacks, through German wireless stations and the 
ress, both in Germany and the Saar, on the Governing Commission, 
which aim at undermining its authority—a serious development, 
since it makes it increasingly difficult for Mr. Knox to keep in order 
the irresponsible elements in the Saar which are busy intimidating 
the opposition—quite apart from its effect on the loyalty of the 
Saar police. On January 19, for example, a broadcast address in 
which M. Heimburger was attacked,* contained the statement that 
there was no longer any need for the police to be neutral seeing 
that the movement for the status quo had collapsed, and there was 
only one party left, z.e., the German Front. M. Heimburger him- 
self was held up to ridicule, while in the local press events have 
been misrepresented in a manner calculated to stir up feeling 
against France. 

The authorities in Germany cannot escape responsibility in 
this matter, since Herr Biirckel himself, in recent speeches, has 
adopted a provocative attitude by holding the opposition elements 
up tocontempt.’ In this he has been seconded by Herr Rosenberg, 
who published an article in the official Volkischer Beobachter on 
January 13 which suggested that Mr. Knox’s rule had been in- 
compatible with an impartial conduct of the plebiscite, and 
complained that he had not done anything to hinder the treasonable 
campaign of the emigrés. Even Dr. Goebbels joined in the attacks 
on Mr. Knox and accused him of taking sides with the status quo 
party, in a speech to a mass demonstration in Berlin on the 
announcement of the plebiscite result. 


Reports recently received from the Territory itself contain 
many stories of intimidation and of threats uttered as to what will 
happen to supporters of the status quo after March 1. Many of 
these stories may be exaggerated, but it is unfortunately true that 
for whatever has been—and is being—done to drive opponents of 
Nazism out of the Saar, responsible people in Germany must take 
a large share of the blame. In view of this, it is not surprising 
that leaders of the German Front profess to be unable to answer 
for the maintenance of discipline among their followers—as witness 
the intimation given to the Governing Commission by Herr 
Nietmann on January 16, that he could not be responsible for the 
safety of M. Heimburger unless he resigned at once. Nor is the 
authority and prestige of the Governing Commission likely to be 
improved by the publication—on the occasion of the League's 
decision of January 17—by Berlin papers of articles in which that 
body was referred to as already in the position of a Government 





(1) M. Heimburger is the French member of the Governing Commission, and 
Was acting for Mr. Knox in the latter's absence at Geneva. 


(2) Vide his speech at Kaiserslautern on January 9, outlined on the Chronology 


page 15. 
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that had resigned, or been overthrown, and was merely Carrying 
on current business until replaced by a new one.’ 


The results of the plebiscite are given elsewhere, and it on) 
remains to suggest some of the reasons why the ballot figures qj 
not correspond with the various estimates made beforehand. |; 
has been said that the vote against the status quo was, in a seng 
a vote against the Governing Commission, as identified with the 
régime of M. Rault’, the first Chairman. It is certain that the 
Governing Commission, as representing control by the Leagy 
was unpopular, especially in that, in the minds of many, contro) 
by the League meant control by France; and many people rp. 
membered that France had done her utmost, at the Peace Conference 
to get the Saar incorporated in Lorraine, and after she failed iy 
this adopted a policy of increasing her control of the country 
economically, with a view to the possibility of being able, one day, 
to control it politically. As the Saarlanders are Germans it is not 
surprizing that they have resented this attitude, and in doing » 
have all along received every possible support and encouragement 
from Berlin. 

Even, however, if a vote for the status quo had not suggested 
associations with France, it is doubtful whether there was any 
justification for the estimates published of percentages of 30 or 
even 40 per cent. being polled in favour of it. It was at best 3 
vague and complex conception not understood in the least by the 
masses of voters, and there was a singular lack of clarity in the 
statements published officially as to what a vote for it might 
involve. Many people were quite in the dark as to whether the 
continuance of the existing régime would be perpetuated by 
status quo majority being obtained, in spite of explanations that 
the electorate would, in that case, have a further opportunity, 
later on, to decide whether they wished for reunion with German 
Statements by Herr Biirckel and others suggested that the hope 
of a second plebiscite was illusory,* and misrepresentations of the 
League and of France were frequent.‘ 


The efforts to correct these false impressions were not always 
fortunately worded. An explanation of the expression—used in 
the plebiscite regulations—‘‘ maintenance of the present régime, 
for example, took the form of a statement, included in the Plebiscitt 
Proclamation of January 5, which read as follows : 

‘* On December 6 the Council of the League of Nations adopted 
the report of the Council Committee. In that report it is stated 


(1) Cf. also the demand by the Vé6lkischer Beobachter that the Commussi! 
should at once dismiss all so-called émigré officials. Vide:Chronology, page 17. 

f2) M. Rault was a French Civil Servant who understood no German, 4! 
interpreted the Treaty as giving France special political rights in the Territory 

(3) Vide Herr Birckel’s speech on January 9 last. , 

(4) M. Laval’s statements, for example, were misquoted. Vide Bulletin 
Fiecember 20, 1934, page 6, footnote (1). 
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that the legal effect of a decision of the League of Nations in favour 
of the maintenance of the régime established by the Treaty would 
be to assign to the League the sovereignty over the whole or part 
of the Territory. In the same report it is stated that in the event 
of the League’s becoming the titular sovereign of the Territory, it 
would also follow that, in the future, it would have power to dispose 
of its sovereignty to such an extent as might be compatible with 
the provisions of the Treaty and in conformity with the principles 
on the basis of which the sovereignty over the Territory has been 
conferred upon it and must be exercised.” 

To come to the more immediate causes of the large German 
vote, one may be reminded that the Nazi press in the Saar was 
subsidized from Germany—it had been gleichgeschaltet comparatively 
early—while the opposition papers eked out a precarious existence 
on very small funds—the money, in fact, was all on one side. The 
fact that the police had been showing Nazi sympathies for some 
time has been mentioned in earlier articles, but it is also of interest 
to notice that, at the actual time of voting, the German Front 
were to a certain extent successful in creating the impression that 
the International Force were on their side. In some places, too, 
the German Front Ordnungsdienst was used to police the crowds 
round the polling stations, and they wore a distinctive brassard. 
Thus the impression was encouraged that the Ordnungsdienst had 
competence equal to that of the police or the troops, and, according 
to some reports, by the time polling day arrived the Saar police 
had been practically fused with the Ordnungsdienst and thus become 
half ‘‘ gleichgeschaltet ’’ already. 


Catholic opinion, right up to the last, remained impenetrable. 
At least 70 per cent. of the Saarlanders are Catholics, and it was 
natural that they should be influenced by the attitude of the 
German Bishops, particularly the Bishops of Trier and Speyer. 
The population in general have a reputation for keeping their 
opinions to themselves, and this may have contributed to the false 
estimate of the distribution of the votes. The emigrant element, 
whether Jewish or of the Left, may very possibly have been more 
vocal during the past few months than the regular inhabitants, 
but they of course included among them no voters in the plebiscite. 


The League’s decision is outlined on another page’ with the 
text of the resolution adopted on January 17. The only question 
which appeared likely to hinder a prompt decision as to the date 
of transfer was that of the demilitarization of the Territory, and 
this was disposed of by the German Government admitting the 
application of the Treaty to the Saar, in the same way as to the 
test of the Rhine zone, and by the French Government, on its side, 
not pressing a suggestion, said to have come from the General 
Staff, that certain railway lines of strategic value should be 


——. 





(t) Vide the Chronology, page 24. 
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removed.’ It was also provided that if, by February 15, sufficient 
progress has not been made with the arrangements involved jp 
the change of régime in the Territory the Council will be informed 
and will have to take stock of the position and decide what course 
to pursue. Its decision will be reached by a majority vote, and jt 
was reported in Geneva at the time this arrangement was made 
that both France and Germany had agreed to accept it on that 


basis. 
H. L. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1935. 


January ... *Finance Committee, I.L.O. ae Geneva 
January .. *69th Session of the Governing Body, I. L« O. Geneva 
February 3 ... ™*Economic Committee _.... dees ... Geneva 
February ... *Supervisory Commission + Geneva 


February 1 ... *Committee on Regulation of the . Trade 
in and Manufacture of Arms and 
Munitions oe pai a ... Geneva 


February 1 ... *Committee on Miscellaneous Provisions Geneva 
March ... *Permanent Central Opium Board ... Geneva 
April ~ ... *Advisory Committee of Experts on 

Slavery sted de ‘ene ... Geneva 
April 2 .. *Child Wlfare Conmaiene asd .. Geneva 
May _ ... 2nd Congress of European Cunete Walon Brussels 
May 2nd ... *Committee on Traffic in Women and 


Children ... Geneva 
June 5th ... *Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 


July 15-20 .. 6th International —— for Scientific 
Management _.... , dest ... London 
July 29th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot ..  Mear Stockholm 


August 3rd-7th ..... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference .... go $i ae ... Stockholm 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 


(1) Herr Réchling, the Saar steel magnate, complained at Geneva, wher 
went to follow the Council meeting, that he was tired of the ‘‘ everlasting pin-pricks 
of the French, and ridiculed the idea that they could expect Germany to start 
tearing up her own railway lines in order to please them. “ This is not 1919 
he added. 





he 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

January 10th.—Appeal to the League regarding the Italian dispute. 
See League of Nations). 

January 18th.—Circulation of Abyssinian account of the Walwal 
neident. (See League of Nations). 

January 22nd. —Announcement ve killing of French Colonial 
(See France). 


Argentina. 
January gth.—The Budget became law, after confirmation by 


the Senate. Expenditure for 1935 was estimated at 905 million pesos, 
showing a deficit of 19,800,000. Customs receipts at 304 millions 
included 67,800,000 which represented the additional 10 per cent. 
duty referred to in the Trade Agreement with Great Britain signed 


on September 26th, 1933. 


Australia. 
January 15th.—A new loan was issued to take the place of the 


Commonwealth Five per Cent. Loan, 1935-45. It was to be redeem- 
able in 1956-61, and to carry interest at 3} per cent. 


Austria. : . 
January 10th.—In a speech on foreign policy the Chancellor said 


Berlin had always been in the line of Austrian policy until, by its 
new attitude, it had eliminated itself. It was to be hoped that through 
the new direction, Rome-Paris, a new line Paris-Berlin would come 


into being, so that Berlin might once more enter European politics 


and thereby indirectly once more find its way into the Austrian 


sphere. 
The Foreign Minister issued a statement in which he said the 
Rome agreement had brought about a substantial relaxation in the 
tension between Rome and Belgrade, and also between Budapest 
and Belgrade. 

January 11th—The Committee of State Guarantors of the 
\ustrian Loan of 1923, meeting at Geneva, approved the issue of an 
internal loan to an amount of 100 million schillings, to be used to 
over extraordinary expenditure on public works and to consolidate 
a part of the floating debt. 

January 15th.—The head of the Government propaganda service 
broadcast a statement in which he said the Centre Party had always 
been the strongest in the Saar, and the Catholic vote had again been 
the deciding one. A Catholic there probably had to go through the 
same searching of heart that an Austrian had to do, when he wished 
this success for Germany. The victory was the victory of Germany 
and not of a party. Parties disappeared, but Ge ogee would live. 

January 18th.—The police reported a renewal of Nazi activities 
in Vienna, and of attacks.on the Government by pamphlets dis- 
tributed round the city. 

January 20th.—Prince Starhemberg was reported to have stated, 
at a meeting of Lower Austrian Heimwehr leaders, that the monarchist 
restoration was a necessity in the interests of peace, but that it was 
hot yet opportune. 
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Belgium. 
January 11th.—The Minister of Agriculture and Public Works 
resigned, on a personal issue. 


Bulgaria. 


January 14th.—The Government ordered the dissolution of the 
Association of Macedonian Youth and the Vardar Association, owing 
to illegal agitation in favour of the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization. The Fascist Rodnazachtita was also dissolved. 

January 1oth.—Protest by Minister of Finance regarding findings 
of League Financial Committee. (See League of Nations). 

January 22nd.—The Cabinet resigned, and a composite Govern- 
ment of officers and civilians was formed by General Zlateff, who 
retained his portfolio as War Minister. M. Batolotf was again Foreign 
Minister ; Colonel Koleff, Minister of the Interior ; General Radett, 
Education ; Professor Moloff, National Economy ; and M. Kalenderoff, 
Minister of Justice. 


Canada. 
January oth.—Finding of International Commission in the cas 


of the sinking of the I’m Alone. (See U.S.A.) 

January 17th.—The sixth session of the seventeenth Parliament 
was opened. The Speech from the Throne referred to the necessity 
of reform, and of removing defects and abuses in the Capitalist 
system ; it also declared that Ministers would pursue vigorously every 
opportunity by which the world trade of the country could be 
increased. 

The Speech also forecast the general terms of the legislative 
programme of the session, which included measures to ameliorate the 
conditions of labour through insurance, a minimum wage, and a 
maximum working week; to safeguard the consumer and _ producer 
against unfair trading practices and to regulate the concentrations 
ot business, to protect the investing public against exploitation; 
and to extend facilities for long term intermediate credits. 

The Government intended to undertake the reorganization of 
the Civil Service, and to establish an Economic Council, to advist 
Ministers on all economic questions affecting the national welfare. 

January 21st.—U.S. Government’s apology for sinking of /’m 
Alone. (See U.S.A.) 

China. 

January toth.—Postal relations with Manchuria were resumed 
and through Siberian mails were also restored. It was officially stated 
in Peking that no diplomatic recognition of Manchukuo was involved. 

January 15th—The Communists were reported to have crossed 
the Wu River and reached the line Meitan-Tsunyi, in North Kweichow, 
and it was feared they might effect a junction with Ho Lung, who 
was in North-West Hunan. The Reds driven out of Hunan were 
stated to be in a strong position in East Shensi, somewhere neat 
Shanyang. 

January 17th.—Communist bands were stated to be entering 
Szechwan Province and conditions in Kweichow were described 4s 
very disturbed, though the Nanking forces had recaptured Meitan 
and Tsunvi. 
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January 20th. — Japanese forces were stated to be concentrating 
in Western Jehol with a view to occupying an area of Chahar east 
of Kuyuan. 

January 21st.—It was understood in Pekin that the Jehol border 

icident had been virtually settled without resort to force. 


Cuba. 


January 15th.—Following a strike of doctors and of alleged plots 
by subversive elements to prevent the beginning of the sugar harvest 
a decree was issued suspending constitutiona] guarantees in three 
provinces, (they had already been suspended in the other three) and 
modifying the Penal Law to provide for the death penalty for persons 
guilty of interrupting the sugar harvest. 


Egypt. 
January 9th.—A Wafdist Congress held in Cairo concluded, after 


assing resolutions urging the necessity for a return to the 1923 Con- 
stitution, and expressing the hope that the Wafd would reach an 
honourable settlement with the British Government “ realizing the 
country’s wishes and placing the relationship with Great Britain on 
a sound and friendly footing.” 


France. 
January 9th.—On arriving back in Paris M. Laval said he returned 


fully satisfied. 

January 1oth.—The Cabinet approved the texts of the Rome 
agreements. The President of the Chamber, in his address on election, 
said the European sky was less black. The League of Nations had 
lately shown that it was, after all, the powerful instrument of peace 
the nations had desired to forge. The servitors of peace could con- 
gratulate themselves on the recent negotiations, and could renew 
again to-morrow the efforts for the limitation of armaments that had 
been ebandoned. 

January 11th.—Publication of text of “ general declaration ” 
signed in Rome. (See /taly). 

January 12th.—M. Flandin broadcast an address on the Govern- 
ment’s proposals in which he claimed that much had already been 
done and that the dangers of war had been dispelled, while the Rome 
\greements and the forthcoming London conversations were tending 
to consolidate peace. 

As to internal conditions, there had never been the faintest 
shadow of dissension within the Government. Vigorous economic 
action must precede any reform of the State; and credit must be 
restored and the rate of interest revised. He was on the side of liberty 
and fair play for competition, but he could not ignore the reasons why 
these were paralyzed. Hence the proposal for industrial ententes 
publicly controlled ; it was necessary for the public power to intervene 
as a counter-weight to the powers of money. 

As to reforming the State, the fundamental vice of the system 
Was the collusion between certain swindlers and blackmailers on the 
one side, and certain police officials, lawyers, Deputies and Judges 
on the other. 

_A series of Bills had been introduced into the Chamber for 
judicial reform and the cleansing of the police services had been begun. 
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The most urgent problem was that of guaranteeing the absolute 
independence of the Judges. 

In conclusion he said he would carry on the policy of peace and 
rapprochement among the nations, adding: “I am aware that one 
must be strong, if one is to uphold peace, and I shall watch over this 
But I am also aware that to deserve peace one must be conciliatory 
and a realist in international relations.” 

M. Laval received Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden to whom he 
explained ‘“‘ the text and purposes”’ of the Rome agreement. He 
also saw M. Litvinoff, M. Benes and M. Titulescu. 

January 15th.—The Premier made a statement in which he said 
that France could only regard the strict application of the Treaties 
to the Saar plebiscite as a matter for congratulation, and no Frenchman 
would dream of disputing the result. “I fervently hope,” he said 
“that, thanks to the moral authority of Geneva, thanks to the German 
Government’s appreciation of its duties, and thanks also to the prepara- 
tions already achieved by the negotiations in Rome before the plebiscit: 
all the questions which might have furnished a source of irritation 
between France and Germany will easily be settled under the aegis 
of the League of Nations.” 

After referring to the arrangements made for dealing with the 
financial change-over, Customs changes, etc., M. Flandin said the 
most delicate problem, that of a possible exodus from the Saar, had 
been minutely examined and prepared for by a commission presided 
over by M. Herriot. It was, however, primarily a matter for th 
League, and he added: * In any case, I am convinced that the German 
Government will, of its own accord, take all measures to demonstrate 


before the world its respect for the rights of minorities, and thereby 
prevent an exodus from the Saar. France would not, in any case, clos 
her frontiers to fugitives who conceived themselves menaced, but shi 
ardently hopes that the circumstances will not arise.” 

He was sure that the majority of Frenchmen hoped that Franco- 


ee. 


German relations would ‘“ progressively improve with collaboration 
in European peace as their goal at some future date.” French opinion 
to-day attached greater importance to acts than to words, lh 
concluded. 

January 16th.—A decree was issued setting up a Customs barrier 
along the Franco-Saar frontier. It was learnt that during the previous 
two or three days over 3,000 visas had been issued to Saarlanders by 
the Consulate in Saarbriicken, and that about 400 refugees had passed 
through a station near the Saar frontier that day. 


January 17th.—M. Laval’s speech at Geneva. (See League of 


Nations). 

January 18th.—M. Flandin was reported to have informed the 
Public Works Committee of the Chamber that imports of coal irom 
the Saar would be reduced from 4} million tons a year to 2 million 
tons, for a period of six years. 

January 20th.—M. Laval issued a statement in which he said 
the foreign policy of the Government was clear, constant and con- 
tinuous ; it was to seek general appeasement through general securits 
The time had come for them to say that if any country whatever 
committed an aggression it would be faced by the union of all who 
were attached to peace. They would judge from the fate of the Eastern 
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Pact whether the views on which Signor Mussolini and he himself had 
found themselves fully agreed could be put into operation. 

January 22nd.—M. Herriot informed the Cabinet that about 
2.soo Saar refugees had entered France, of whom 1,973 were natives 
of the Saar. They had been sent to Toulouse, Montauban, Carcassonne 
and other distant centres. 

The Cabinet adopted the Government scheme for borrowing by 
means of short-term Treasury Bonds, and the Bill was introduced 
into the Chamber. It authorized the Minister of Finance to borrow 
by short or middle-term Treasury Bills 5,000 million francs in excess 
of the existing legal limit of 10,000 millions. 

The Ministry of Colonies announced that an Administrator 
in French Somaliland, M. Bernard, had been killed by a raiding party 
of Assai Maras from Abyssinia on January 18th. He had 
gone to the support of Issas tribesmen in French territory neat 
the frontier. 


Germany. 

January gth—In a speech at Kaiserslautern Herr Biirckel 
deprecated the posing of Germany and France as the contending 
parties in the Saar plebiscite, since if the question were given a foreign- 
political character it could only become the source of fresh conflicts, 
whatever the result of the vote. The problem was not one of conflict, 
but of liquidation. 

As to the third choice—the compromise of a status quo—that 
such a solution could not endure was clear to the French politicians 
and to all Saarlanders. The latter had never leaned towards separa- 
tism ; thus the French had from the start, by all their actions, shown 
that the Saar was to be made ripe for a decision in favour of France. 
For 14 years they had done everything they could to make it French ; 
then they suddenly changed their tactics and declared for the 
status quo, and this status quo separatism was indistinguishable from 
the Rhineland separatism of ten years earlier. 

After attacking the Saar news of the Strasbourg wireless station, 
he accused the French Mines Administration of bribing ‘* purchasable 
individuals,” of financing status guo papers, and of maintaining an 
extensive espionage system against everything German. 

It would never do, he continued, to separate any portion of the 
Saar from the rest with a view to continuing it under the League. A 
separated fragment, used as a free zone by separatists and emigrants, 
would form a centre for “ the spiritual, moral, and national dis- 
integration of the European States.” 

The German demand was for the unconditional return of the 
Saar, and if Herr Hitler had declared that he would accept the result 
in all circumstances, he had said that only on the assumption that 
there would be ‘‘ a moral handling of the plebiscite question.” 

Herr Biirckel also referred to the prospect of a second plebiscite, 
which he described as illusory. ‘In the first place, the League 
authorities concerned have decided against it, so that the Saar, under 
the status guo would pass under the permanent sovereignty of the 
league. The League might renounce this sovereignty at a given 
moment, but that is uncertain and will not depend on the Saarlanders 
themselves but on foreign interests, and especially French ones.” 
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He added that a victory of the status quo would probably give 
such an impetus to the imperialist and capitalist direction in French 
policy that France would never renounce the Saar, the possession of 
which was especially coveted in military circles in France. 

January 10th.—The Foreign Minister received the British Am- 
bassador, who inquired into the likelihood of Germany’s being 
represented at the meeting of the League Council while the Saar 
plebiscite was being considered. 

Baron von Neurath replied that the Government did not see 
their way to be represented. In view of all the circumstances it would 
be a reversal of policy which could not possibly be considered at the 
present stage, and Germany, having declared her withdrawal from 
the League, did not see herself, for reasons of principle, in a position 
to follow the suggestion. 

January 11th.—An official statement announced that the Saar 
would be reincorporated as the complete unit “‘ in which it has stood 
together during the years of struggle for its German nationality.” 

The Saar and Palatinate would be further comprised in a single 
Gau (ethnographical unit) of the Nazi Party under Herr Biirckel, 
who was appointed Reich Commissar for the reincorporation of the 
Territory. 

It was also announced that a “Saar help” grant of 3 million 
marks would be raised by Reich public insurance institutions to make 
good the withdrawn French credits. 

Herr von Hoesch’s speech at Birmingham. (See Great Britain). 

January 13th.—Writing in the Vélkischer Beobachter Herr Rosen- 
berg said the Saar, in addition to the martyrdom of an alien rule, 
had to bear the awful torments of a treasonable emtgré campaign, 
which was not hindered by these “alien rulers.” Nothing was leit 
undone that might provoke and inflame the Germans there ; the ver) 
last days before the ballot had shown that the rule of Mr. Knox did 
not represent an impartial conduct of the whole plebiscite, but a 
barely concealed opposition to the unanimous German will of the 
Saarlanders. 

Regulations were issued for the enforcement of discipline in the 
Labour Service Corps. They included provision for imprisonment in 
cases of refractory conduct or of conduct impairing the honour of 
the community or the prestige of the Corps. 

The Minister of Defence entertained the head of the S.S. and the 
regional commanding officers of both the Reichswehr and the S.S. at 
a gathering which was addressed by Herr Himmler. It was subse- 
quently understood that an agreement was reached by which tlie 
5.S. should surrender all their arms, except their rifles. 

It was understood that orders had been issued in Munich pro- 
hibiting Austrian legionaries in Bavaria from entering a ten mile 
zone from the frontier, and transferring them from Pad Eibling to 
Cobourg. 

January 15th.—Herr Biirckel announced the result of the Saar 
plebiscite and declared that the language of the poll was “‘ clear and 
unmistakable,” adding: ‘*‘ The world must understand it. The voice 
of blood becomes an iron law.” 

Herr Hitler made a statement in which he said that by the result 
a treaty had been rectified which promised peace but which brought 
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» its wake endless bitterness and oppression, and went on to say: 
~\With the return of the Saar there are no more territorial claims by 
ermany against France, and I declare that no more such claims will 
he raised by us. We are now certain that the time has come for 
appeasement and reconciliation.” 

Later he said: ‘* We want to assure the world of our deep desire 
io preserve the peace; just as we are determined to win back our 
equality of rights to the fullest measure, so we are determined after- 
wards to co-operate fully in the creation and preservation of that 
international solidarity which is essential for the welfare of the peoples 
ff the world.” 

Dr. Goebbels addressed a mass demonstration in Berlin, and 
made an attack on Mr. Knox, whom he accused of siding with the 
fatus quo party. If ridicule could kill, he said, Mr. Knox’s only 
remaining task in the Saar would be to dig a mass grave for his 
emigrés and his separatists. 

rhe D.A.Z., commenting on the Fiihrer’s speech, considered that 
his declaration contained Germany’s contribution to the solution of 
the security problem, and recommended it to the attention of the 
british Prime Minister. 

January 16th.—The French Ambassador handed to the Foreign 
Office his Government’s reply to the German Memorandum of 
september roth on the Eastern Pact proposal. 

Sixty-five Communists, convicted of high treason, received long 
terms of imprisonment at Hamm, Westphalia. 

January 17th.—The press, in welcoming the League decision re 
the Saar, referred to the Governing Commission as a Government 
which had resigned from office or been overthrown and was merely 
carrying on current business, without taking any initiative, until 
superseded by a fresh one. 

The Vélkischer Beobachtey demanded that various officials who 
have been accused in the Reich of giving undue suppori to the status quo 
party—described as “ agents provocateurs ’’—should be dismissed. 
lt also hinted that the discipline of the Deutsche Front might be 
vbjected to a serious strain if the Governing Commission did not 
‘void all “* provocative ” conduct. 

Decision of League Council ve the Saar. (See League of Nations). 

January 19th.—Attacks were made on M. Heimburger and on 
the authority of the Saar Governing Commission by wireless addresses. 

The Minister of Education announced that the study of law in 
the Universities was to be reorganized, with a view to giving the 
Universities the great task of preparing the ground for a genuinely 
German system of law. The un-German differentiation between 
private and public law was to be abolished, and in its place to enter 
the new reorganization of the people, their vocational status, and 
the place of the State. There would be a departure from the ideas of 
Roman Law and a return to the legal principles corresponding to 
German thought and feeling. 

January 21st.—A delegation of French official economic repre- 
sentatives, headed by an official of the Ministry of Commerce, arrived 
In Berlin to continue negotiations, in particular as to problems connected 
with the return of the Saar to Germany. 

The foreign trade figures for 1934 were published and showed 
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exports valued at 4,167 million marks, and imports 4,451 millions, 
leaving an import surplus of 284 millions. (In 1931, 1932 and 19 
the balance had been “ favourable.” -. 
In the last four months of 1934 exports and imports were near! 
balanced, which was attributed to Dr. Schacht’s “ new plan.” 


Great Britain. 
January oth.—The Trade Agreement supplementary to th 


Ottawa Agreement between the Government and the Government o; 
India was signed in London. This laid down the principles to } 
followed in fixing the Indian protective duties on British goods, no: 
only on textiles but on other goods subject to protective duties. Th 
British Government, on their part, gave certain assurances in return 

January 1oth.—The Indian Trade Agreement was published a 
a White Paper, Cmd. 4779. 

January 1th—In an address at Birmingham the Germa 
Ambassador said his hope was that in 1935 the relations between 
England and Germany would steadily develop on the line of friend); 
understanding, useful intercourse and mutual confidence. German 
had two aims: reconstruction at home, and peace with honou 
abroad. She did not reject international collaboration, but wanted 
it to be based on the principle of equal rights for all, and he continued 
** She intends her signature to be as firm as iron and is prepared t 
give it, if the conditions of equal treatment are fulfilled.” 

January 14th.—The foreign trade figures for 1934 showed that 
exports were valued at £396,108,000, and imports at £732,331,00 
The total for exports was {28,198,000 more than in 1933. 

January 18th.—In a speech at Belfast Mr. Chamberlain, referring 
to plans put forward by Mr. Lloyd George, said there was no short cu! 
yet to prosperity, but in England they had gone forward probab)) 
quicker than anyone else. He summed up the aims of the Government 
as follows: “* First of all, we desire to secure the maintenance of peac 
not only for ourselves, but throughout the world . . . in the seconé 
place, bearing in mind that we are but the heart of a greater Empir 
and that only through the unity of that Empire can we hope to exerc!s 
the influence and the power in the world which we believe to be ou! 
destiny, we seek to bring ever closer the various peoples who ow’ 
allegiance to our King, And, thirdly, it is our constant endeavour 0 
improve the conditions of our people, whether it be by providing them 
with work and wages, whether it be by creating conditions favoura)!* 
for the extension of trade and industry, or by raising the standards 0 
health and comfort, especially in the housing of the poor ; and finally 
for those anxious to work and unable to obtain employment, we mus: 
see that they are provided with such a reasonable standard of living # 
will preserve their independence and self-respect and enable them to > 
fit for employment when the opportunity offers.” 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that a very scandalous attemp! 
had been made by their political opponents to exploit the nation 
desire for peace on the part of their people for political purposes an¢ 
to try and fasten upon the Government the reputation for war-monge™ 
ing. There was never a more malicious or a more stupid accusati0! 
The success of their policy depended upon the maintenance of pea: 
and they had given ample evidence of their desire to maintain it. Th 
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i reduced defences to the danger point, but unfortunately this had 
en in vain, for while they had been disarming, others had been arming’ 
continued : 

* The reason is that there is not in Europe to-day that sense of 

ritv which would justify people in stripping themselves of their 

ices. What is the lesson to be learned from that? Is it that we 

iid remain disarmed in an armed world? Is it not rather that, if 

re to bring about a_ genera! disarmament, what we have got to 

is to establish a general sense of security ; and that if we are to 
ke our contribution to that general sense of security we must, at 
vents, be sufficiently armed to be able to do so.” 

Referring to the Saar, he said the whole situation had been changed 

twinkling of an eye when, on the instruction of the British 
ernment British troops were sent over as part of an international 
i All those troops, British, Italian, Dutch and Swedish, were 
armed to the teeth, but did anyone suggest that the respective Govern- 
nts were trying to go to war with one another? On the contrary, 
rvone recognized that that disciplined force had stopped any 
ossibility of a conflict taking place. They knew that the danger 
riod had passed in perfect quiet and order, and it was thanks to the 
ative of the British Government that the peace of Europe had 

en preserved. 

What had happened in the Saar was a precedent that pointed 
clearly the direction in which they had to go in order some day to 
establish firmly and permanently the maintenance of international 
peace. Nobody was so greatly interested in national economy as he 
was as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; yet he said it would be false and 
foolish economy to shirk the expenditure necessary if they were to 
prevent a recurrence of war. 

Mr. Chamberlain also referred to the benefits of the Ottawa 
Agreements, as to which it was necessary to take longer views, and 
look forward to the time when the populations of the Dominions 
reached levels many times what thev were to-day. The time would 
come, also, when there would again be a demand for the settlement 
of new areas in those countries, and the Government were making 
plans in anticipation of this. 

The International Shipping Conference, meeting in London, 
issued a statement announcing the preparation of a draft scheme for 
submission to the national associations in the countries represented. 

The Stationery Office published the text of the Commercial 
Agreement with Latvia, signed on July 17th, 1934. Cmd. 4753. Also 
the text of the Notes exchanged in September, 1934, between the 
Irish Free State and German Governments regarding the release of 
German property. Cmd. 4783. 


Greece. 
_ January oth.—The consultative Economic Council of the Balkan 
Entente closed its session in Athens after establishing a protocol 
containing resolutions on the subjects of commercial policy, com- 
munications, tourist traffic, the foundation of a Balkan bank, etc. 
January 16th.—A meeting of party leaders at the Foreign Office 
decided upon a six year programme of expansion, including plans for 
the reorganization of the country’s defences. A total sum of from 
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© to 7 thousand million drachmas was to be allocated for defen 
measures during three consecutive periods up to 1940. 


Hungary. on 
January oth.—It was officially announced that there was yw 


truth in the report that the officers of the General Staff had resigne 
as a protest against the disciplining of an officer in connection with 
the Marseilles crime. The retirement of a number of Generals wa 
due solely to the completion of their normal terms of service. 

January 0th.—The Budapesti Hirlap, welcoming the Rom 
agreements, said Hungary would be still more satisfied if it were found 
possible to include Germany in this excellent work of reconstruction, 
If Hungary were called upon to take part in the work the Government 
would have to keep in view three considerations: 7.¢., the revision of 
frontiers ; full equality of political status, including equal rights a 
to armaments; and the effective safeguarding of minorities. This 
was the minimum of Hungarian claims. 

January 14th.—The joint Hungarian-Yugoslav Frontier Com. 
mission met on the Hungarian side and began its work of investiga. 
ting frontier incidents, improving means of transport and dealing with 
a variety of problems, of taxation, etc., presented by persons with 
property on both sides. 

January 18th—The Government’s reply to Yugoslav allegations 
as to the official encouragement given to terrorist elements. (S# 
League of Nattons). 

January 20th.—Publication of Trade Convention re traffic through 
Fiume. (See Italy). 


India. 
January gth.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the British 
Government. (See Great Britain). 

January 22nd.—The Chamber of Princes unanimously reaffirmed 
the readiness of the Indian States to accede to an All-India Federation 
provided that essential conditions and guarantees asked for by the 
Princes were included in the new Constitution. 


Iraq. 
January r1th.—Circulation of Persian Statement re frontier 
dispute. (See League of Nations). 

January 14th.—The oil pipe-line from Kirkuk to the Mediter- 
ranean was officially opened by the King. The ceremony was attended 
by Lord Stanhope and a representative of the French Government. 


Italy. 


January oth.—The press expressed general satisfaction with the 
agreements, and, as regards the Colonial settlement, said the strip 
of land on the frontier of Eritrea was valued as providing Italy with 
useful strategic position on the narrower part of the Bab-el-Mandab 
Straits. The land acquired in Libya was valued for political reasons, 
and the colony was thus finally rounded off. The Tunisian settlement 
was accepted with relief, though it did not wholly satisfy Italia 
aspirations. 

» = January 1oth.—General de Bono was appointed High Commissione! 
for all the African Colonies. 
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Signor Mussolini was understood to have given assurances to the 
Abyssinian Chargé d’Affaires that Italy intended to follow a policy of 
pacific collaboration with the Abyssinian Government. 


January 11th.—The text was published of the “* general declara- 
tion” signed on January 7th. This stated that the two statesmen, 
considering that the conventions signed had assured the settlement 
of the principal questions which preceding accords had left in suspense, 
and considering that the controversial questions which might arise 
in the future would find their solution either in diplomatic ways or by 
means established by the League Covenant, “ affirm the intention of 
the respective Governments to develop the traditional friendship that 
unites the two nations and to collaborate in a spirit of reciprocal trust 
towards the maintenance of the general peace. To the end of this 
collaboration they will proceed together to all such consultations as 
the circumstances may require.” 

January 15th.—Preliminary Estimates for the 1935-36 Budget 
showed expenditure at 19,645 million lire, leaving a deficit of 1,657 
millions (say £29 million). 

January 18th.—Semi-official comment on statements published in 
the German press regarding the Saar plebiscite called attention to the 
expression of pan-German ambitions, and especially to phrases such 
as that in the Vélkischer Beobachter that *“*‘ Germany is destined to 
assume the spiritual guidance of all the other peoples.” 

The pan-German ambition which had proclaimed a solidarity 
between the Germans of the Saar and the citizens of Bolzano was 
held to raise directly the problem of Austria and of the many German 
minorities inhabiting various countries of Central Europe. It was 
insisted that Austria was not German soil, but had always had a 
historical, political and national individuality of her own. 

The Osservatore Romano expressed disappointment that Herr 
Hitler’s declarations should have made no mention of remedying the 
grievances of the Roman Catholic Church, especially in the matter 
of her legally recognized associations. 

January 20th.—The text was published of the Trade Convention 
with Hungary, signed on November 18th, 1934, for developing traftic 
through Fiume. Merchandise to or from Hungary would enjoy the 
same treatment and facilities as were accorded to similar merchandise 
coming from or going to Italy or any other country, irrespective of 
whether the flag of the vessels carrying it was Italian or Hungarian. 

January 21st.—The Gazette published the programmes of courses 
in military culture given in secondary and higher schools throughout 
the country. 


Japan. 
January 8th.—The Minister of Finance was understood to have 


warned the Cabinet that Army expenditure in Manchukuo should be 
reduced. (It amounted to some 80 million yen annually). He pointed 
out to the press that this expenditure in a foreign country increased 
their adverse trade balance, affected the exchange, and weakened the 
country’s capacity to buy Government loans. Japanese international! 
accounts, he said, were entering on a period which required careful 
attention. 
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January 11th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, replying to press 
questions about an interview given by Mr. Norman Davis, said that 
the American representative had not insisted on the ratio principle, 
but instead suggested an agreement based on existing building pro. 
grammes. That, however, simply meant denial in fact of parity in 
armaments. : 

Parity of security was recognized by everyone, but not parity 
in armaments between Japan and America. But between those two 
countries they could not accept any difference in the means of main- 
taining national security. Superior sea power could become a menace 
to others in adjacent waters; it followed, therefore, that parity of 
security meant parity of armaments between Japan and America. 

The U.S.A. opposed parity of ratio, but why was it that they 
needed a ratio almost twice as large as Japan’s? Would it not be 
that if all armaments were defensive there would be no necessity to 
establish ratios ? That America possessed armaments nearly twice as 
great as Japan’s could only be considered as necessitated by an 
intention to extend aggressive operations into the Far East. 

January 22nd.—The Foreign Minister made a speech in the Diet 
in which he said Manchukuo’s future progress would depend very 
largely on unreserved co-operation with Japan, especially in the 
economic field. The Emperor of Manchukuo would visit the Emperor 
of Japan in the Spring. 

As to Naval questions their fundamental policy was to carry out 
in full a sweeping reduction of armaments and to effect the total 
abolition or drastic limitation of offensive arms so as to free each 
Power from the menace of others, and, in fact, to make it impossible 
for any Power to menace another. The abrogation of the Washington 
Treaty ‘“‘must not be taken to mean,” he said, “* that we intend to 
launch out on any expansion of our armaments, which is far from our 
thoughts. On the contrary, we look forward to the conclusion of 
another pact to supersede Washington, a pact based on a new formula 
which shall be truly consonant with the spirit of disarmament.” 

As to the U.S.A., he said, ** there exists no question between the 
two countries which it is intrinsically difficult to solve amicably,” 
and as to Great Britain, ** while it is certain that in order to safeguard 
our overseas trade we have yet to discuss various matters with that 
country, I cannot think of any part of the globe where an adjustment 
of interest between us might be considered in any way unattainable.’ 
Good understanding and co-operation between Japan and Great 
Britain constituted ‘‘a really important contribution to the peac 
of the world.” 

Turning to their relations with the Soviet Government 
Mr. Hirota said it would not perhaps be long before agreement was 
reached regarding the transfer of the North Manchurian Railway, 
and he went on: “ Our Government are planning to aceelerate the 
peaceful development of Soviet- Japanese relations by redoubling their 
efforts for a solution of other pending problems. To that end, hearty 
co-operation on the part of the Soviet Union is, of course, essential. 
In this connection I cannot but hope that the Soviet Government will 
give special consideration to the question of military works in the 
East, especially along the Soviet-Manchukuo frontiers, with a view 
to promoting mutual trust and assurance.” 
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in China many serious problems were still latent, and in view 
‘ the failure to destroy the Communist armies, ‘‘ coupled with reports 
of the Sovietization of Sinkiang, the Japanese Government will be 
obliged to continue to watch with concern the activities of the 
Communist Party and armies in China.” 

Japan attached great importance to her friendship with other 
states in Eastern Asia and counted on their participation in bearing 
the serious responsibilities for the maintenance of peace in that part 
of the world, and he continued : “* 1 fervently hope, therefore, that not 
only will China soon recover her stability, but that she will awaken 
to a realization of the whole situation of Eastern Asia and undertake 
:o meet the genuine aspirations of our country. In view of our position 
as China’s neighbour and the stabilizing force in Eastern Asia it is our 
solicy to try to assist China in the attainment of this goal.” 

He was glad to acknowledge that there was a growing trend 
among the Chinese people to appreciate Japan’s true motive, and 
they would do everything to encourage that tendency. 

In conclusion, he referred to their attepmts to conclude trade 
treaties and ‘‘obtain an adjustment of mutual interests with every one 
of the Powers concerned,” and said he wished to emphasize the need 
of extreme caution and strong determination on the part of their 
people if they were to consolidate their position and realize the con- 
ummation of their policy. Their withdrawal from the League would 
vive them a greater burden of responsibility, “‘ but the road for Japan 
to take has long been chosen.”’ The foreign relations of a country 
were the reflection of the moral power and material strength of its 
people, and he appealed for the united support of the whole nation. 

It was announced that the negotiations for the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway had been concluded, the price being fixed at 170 million 
en, of which 30 millions represented retiring allowances for Russian 
employees. One third of the total was to be paid in cash, of which 
half would be due when the agreement was signed (in February) and 
the remainder in goods. Total payment was to be spread over three 
years. 

The management of the line would be taken over by the South 
Manchuria Railway. 


League of Nations. } 
January 11th.—The Persian Government’s statement on the 


‘rontier dispute with Iraq was circulated. This denied that Persian 
agents had violated the frontier, and complained of numerous en- 
roachments by Iraqi agents and tribes; it also rejected the Iraqi 
ontention that the delimitation of the frontier in 1914 was final, and 
described the documents on which the claim was based as “ obsolete.” 

The 84th Session of the Council opened. 

January 12th.—The Council extended the mandate of the Com- 
mittee of Three on the Saar indefinitely. It also issued an appeal to 
the inhabitants of the Saar reading as follows: ‘On the eve of the 
plebiscite the Council desires to make a solemn appeal to the Saar 
population, urging it to manifest by its calmness and dignity its 
appreciation of the importance of the vote which it is called upon to 
give. The Council is convinced that the inhabitants will afterwards 
maintain the same attitude, and will wait confidently for the Council 
‘o take with all speed the decisions that are to follow the vote.” 
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January 14th.—The Council decided to appoint Baron Aloisi as 
rapporteur to deal with the frontier dispute between Iraq and Persia. 

The Committee dealing with the Chaco war set up a Sub-Committee 
of five (representing Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Spain) to 
examine the Paraguayan reply to the proposals of the Advisory 
Committee. (The reply was unfavourable, and in view of the fact that 
the Bolivian reply was an acceptance, the question arose as to whether 
the Paraguayan reply constituted a refusal). 

The main objection of Paraguay to the recommendations in the 
report adopted by the Assembly on November 24th was that they 
did not meet her demand for ‘* absolute’ security against her larger 
and richer neighbour, Bolivia. Paraguay demanded a final system of 
security, with ‘‘ adequate guarantees,” and at the same time put 
forward several reasons to show that the Committee’s suggestions 
were impracticable. She, therefore, asked for the immediate and final 
cessation of hostilities, with demobilization and reduction of arms 
and effectives. 

The board of the Bank for International Settlements met to 
discuss the organization of the currency change-over in the Saar. (lt 
had been arranged that the local Saar banks would exchange the French 
currency for Reichsmarks, and the B.LS. would credit the francs 
to the Banque de France for the account of the French Government 
as German instalments of the g00 million francs due for the repurchase 
of the coal mines). 

January 15th.—The Council dealt with the Iraq-Persian dispute, 
and Mr. Eden pointed out that the efforts of the two parties for 4 
settlement had failed because there was disagreement as to the validit) 


of the documents on which the frontier was based. He, therefore 
asked that the Permanent Court should be asked for an opinion on 
that question. 

The Persian representative replied to the Iraq representative 
case. (See also Persia). 

January 16th—The Advisory Committee, on the report of the 
Sub-Committee of five, decided that Paraguay’s reply to the Leagu 


proposals of November 24th constituted a refusal of mediation. !t 


therefore decided to recommend the lifting of the embargo on th 
supply of arms to Bolivia. 

Mr. Eden proposed that steps should be taken to make the embarg 
more effective, pointing out that it was being ignored by severa 
countries, and he suggested a number of measures that could be taken 

The Abyssinian Government appealed to the League in the disput: 
with Italy, on the basis of Article 11 of the Covenant. 

January 17th.—The Council adopted a resolution on the transie! 
of the Saar reading: ‘“* The Council (1) decides in favour of union wit! 
Germany of the whole of the Territory of the Saar basin, as defined 
in Article 48 of the Treaty of Versailles, under the conditions resulting 
from that Treaty and from the special undertakings ent2red into 1 
connection with the plebiscite. 

(2) Fixes March Ist, 1935 as the date of the re-establishment ©! 
Germany in the Government of the Territory of the Saar basin. 

(3) Instructs its Committee to decide, in consultation with t 
French Government, the German Government and the Governing 
Commission of the Saar Territory upon the arrangements necess'} 
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for the change of régime in the Territory, and upon the manner in 
which the undertakings mentioned above shall be carried out. 

“Should these arrangements not have been decided upon by 
February 15th, 1935, the Committee will submit its proposals to the 
Council, which will take the necessary decisions in conformity with 
paragraphs 35c and 39 of the Annex to Article 50, and with the special 
undertakings entered into by the two Governments on the occasion 
of the plebiscite.” 

The President of the Council proposed a resolution which was 
adopted, reading: ‘* The Council, having taken note of the Governing 
Commission’s proposals regarding pardons and measures of appease- 
ment, authorizes and instructs the Governing Commission to take all 
such legislative measures as may be necessary to that end, and to 
abrogate all such measures as were edicted solely in connection with 
the plebiscite.” 

Previous to the voting of these resolutions M. Laval made a 
statement in which he pointed out that they imposed a very important 
task on the Committee of Three. It was required to set forth the 
various details connected with the liquidation of the existing régime, 
and the questions to be settled were many and diverse. 

The head of the Reich Government two days earlier had addressed 
himself to the people of the Saar and told them that there must be 
nothing that would cast a stain on their return to the Fatherland, that 
they must observe the highest form of discipline. “‘ By speaking thus,” 
said M. Laval, ** Chancellor Hitler, I am sure, desired to show his wish 
to avoid any reprisals against those who have made use of the freedom 
of opinion and of the freedom of vote that was conferred upon them 
by the Treaty. They must find a guarantee of their security in an 
undertaking freely and solemnly entered into by the German Govern- 
ment in June and December last. The final settlement must leave 
no bitterness, it must be reached in dignity.” 

He said he took note of Herr Hitler’s statement that the “ act 
of January 13th ’’ marked a decisive step along the path of reconcilia- 
tion between nations and that Germany had no territorial claim to 
urge against France, and continued : 

“ The rapprochement between our two countries is, indeed, one 
of the essential conditions for the effective guarantee of peace in 
Europe. France .. . seeks no selfish ends; she does not intend to 
do anything that would in the least hurt the legitimate pride of a great 
people or its dignity ; but history has shown her that she must live in 
security. Other nations have the same right, and to achieve one of 
these elements of security no Government must hesitate to take its 
part in the conclusion of agreements that are precisely intended to 
ensure to each signatory country those essential reciprocal guarantees 
... France is prepared to assume her responsibility in the solid 
organization of peace. She invites and calls for collaboration from 
all quarters.” 

In conclusion he said: ‘* I desired to make this statement before 
the Council of the League because it is within the framework of the 
League and in-strict conformity with the principles that underlie it 
that France intends to pursue the work of peace. . . .” 

January 18th—The Abyssinian account of the Walwal incidents 
Was circulated to members of the Council as was also the Hungarian 
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report in reply to Yugoslav allegations about the connivance of 
Hungarian officials at the activities of terrorists. The latter said jit 
was untrue that Hungarian officers had taken an active part in any 
mission for the ** liberation ’’ of Croatia, nor had Hungarian authorities 
or soldiers taken part at any time in the instruction of Croatian 
refugees. 

The shelter given to the latter had in no sense exceeded that 
commonly given in other States, but careful enquiry had revealed 
that certain officials, whose duty it was to exercise police supervision 
over Yugoslav refugees, had in some cases failed to exercise the 
necessary vigilance. Measures had been taken against them, and a 
decree of January 2nd, 1935 provided for intensification of observation 
in the case of political refugees. 

The enquiry into the passport situation had revealed gaps in the 
service of issue which had been filled by this decree, while the passports 
in the possession of Peric and Artukovic were false ones. Scrupulous 
enquiry had not provided any proof in favour of the theory that 
refugees might have received, at Janka Puszta or elsewhere, bombs 
or munitions from the civil or military authorities, and it was repeated 
with emphasis that researches confirmed the former assertion that 
Hungary was not the scene of the conception, preparation or execution 
of the Marseilles crime. 

Mr. Lester, High Commissioner of Danzig, reported to the Council 
on his work during 1934 and referred to improvement in relations 
with Poland brought about by the Nazi Government. He felt ** serious 
apprehensions,” however, about certain tendencies in the internal 
politics of Danzig, such as the creation of new economic bodies (e.g. the 
Arbeitsfront) measures affecting the liberty of the opposition press, 
and speeches by official personages. 

January 19th.—The Secretary-General informed the Council that 
he had received from representatives of the Ethiopean and Italian 
Governments letters in which it was stated that they were ready to 
agree to seek a settlement of the dispute over Walwal in conformity 
with the spirit of the Treaty of 1908, and undertook to take all steps 
to prevent further incidents. 

The Council accordingly decided to postpone discussion of the 
Abyssinian appeal till the May session. ; 

The Council adopted the Report of the Financial Committee. 
This stated that the Bulgarian Government could meet its foreign 
obligations if the programme of financial reform suggested by the 
League were carried out, and referring to State regulation of trade 
activities, expressed ‘‘grave doubts as to the practical wisdom of too 
wide an extension of such a policy in a country of the financial and 
administrative strength of Bulgaria. The new programme of the 
Government is believed to be a grave danger to the financial structure 
of the country.” 

The Bulgarian Minister of Finance protested against the findings 
and said they were unable to pay their foreign debts, owing to lack 
of exchange for the transfer. 

January 20th.—It was announced that arrangements had been 
made between representatives of the German Government and the 
Director of Finance in the Saar by which 350 Exchange Bureaux would 
be opened at an early date for the exchange of francs for marks. All 
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the French currency thus called in would be kept in a bank at 
Saarbriicken at the disposition of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, to be released, as desired by the Bank of France, as a first 
payment against the goo million francs due for the Saar mines. 

January 21st.—The Council ended its session after referring to a 
committee of three (representatives of Argentina, Czechoslovakia and 
Spain) the question of the manner in which claims by the Finnish and 
Swiss Governments for War damages against the British Government 
should be dealt with. (Both Countries brought their claims under 
Paragraph 2 of Article rr of the Covenant, but the British Government 
argued that the paragraph could not be invoked in claims of that 
kind). 
The rapporteur, the Italian delegate, was asked to report to the 
May Session on the Perso-Iraq frontier dispute. 

The Council’s rapporteur on refugee questions was asked to 
examine and report on the request of the French Government for a 
study of the problem of Saar refugees. The Secretary-General pointed 
out that there were no funds available for expenditure on these 


refugees. 


Malta. 
January oth.—The President of the Civil Court gave judgment for 


the Government in two cases in which the plaintiffs (one of whom was 
Lord Strickland) maintained that a state of emergency did not exist 
in Malta and that ordinances issued by the Governor, in matters not 
reserved, were null and void. 


_ The Court asserted that the declaration of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies—that he was satisfied that an emergency existed— 
was not subject to its control. 


Manchukuo. 

January 22nd,—Announcement 7e sale of Chinese Eastern Railway. 
(See Japan). 

Norway. 

January 12th.—The Budget for 1935-36 was presented to Parliament 
and balanced at 409,400,000 kroner. 

January 16th.—It was announced that the Government had 
signed and ratified a Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with the 
Netherlands, under which all disputes of any kind were to be settled 
by pacific methods. It also provided for the constitution of a Permanent 
Commission of Conciliation, to deal with all disputes which might not 
prove susceptible of solution by ordinary diplomatic means. 


The Netherlands. 


_ January 16th.—Announcement re signature of Treaty with Norway. 
(See Norway). 


Paraguay. 
January 13th.—The Government announced the total destruction 


of a Bolivian regiment and the partial destruction of two others at 

Capirenda and Aguablanca, with the capture of 700 prisoners. 
January 14th.—The League Council and Paraguay’s reply to the 

proposals of the Advisory Committee. (See League of Nations). 
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January 16th.—League Committee’s decision as to Paraguay’s 
reply to mediation proposals. (See League of Nations). 

January 17th.—The Army reported further successes against the 
Bolivian line at Carandaiti, and in the north claimed to have reached 
the Parapiti River, which marked the Bolivia-Chaco boundary. 


Persia. 
January 11th.—Circulation to League m-mbers of Government's 


statement on Iraq frontier dispute. (See League of Nattons). 

January 15th.—The Government’s case against Iraq in the frontier 
dispute was stated to rest on the contention that the existing frontier, 
based on the Erzerum Treaty of 1847 and the related protocol of 1913, 
was illegal, those two documents being invalid on the ground that the 
Treaty was never ratified and the protocol was drawn up under pressure 
from interested Powers. 

(According to those documents Persian sovereignty ended at the 
eastern bank of the Shat el Arab River, but the Government claimed 
that it was usual in international practice to draw frontiers through 
the middle of the river. There had been occasions on which difficulties 
had arisen between the Basra port authorities and Persian ships making 
for their dockyards in the Karum River which had disregarded their 
advice. Navigation rights in the river were beyond question; what 
was disputed by Iraq was the Persian claim to exercise sovereignty 
over half the river and to threaten with disorganization the trathec 
arrangements.) 


Poland. 


January 16th.—The Senate passed the Constitutional Reform 
Bill, which had been passed by the Seym on January 26th, 1934, after 
amending Article 35. This now read: ‘* One-third of the members of 
the Senate will be appointed by the President and the remaining two- 
thirds chosen by election... .” (The original draft restricted 
membership in the first Senate under the new Constitution to the 
élite, ¢.e., persons possessing certain military distinctions). 

January 21st.—The French Ambassador presented to the Foreign 
Ministry a Note on the proposed Eastern European Pact. It was 
understood that this intimated that France would carry out the pro- 
gramme laid down regarding it even if Poland remained aloof, 1., 
the regional pact with the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia would still 
be carried through. 


Portugal. 


January 10th.—The National Assembly, elected in December, and 
the Corporative Chambers held their first meeting. (Together they 
formed the Governing Body, superseding the régim> of Dictatorship 
which had been inaugurated in May, 1926). 


Saar Territory. 

January 9th.—The Governing Commission issued a statement to 
the effect that the stations of the various units of the International 
Force were those in which they could best await orders, and that their 
choice was governed by the requirements of public order and safety. 
The distribution of the Landjager along the frontiers had been made 
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in accordance with the lengths of the respective frontiers. (It had been 
remarked that there were no troops in the area between the Saar River 
and the French frontier). 

Herr Biirckel’s speech at Kaiserslautern. (See Germany). 

January toth.—The Einheitsfront presented a protest to the 
joverning Commission against the “ terror’? which, they alleged, the 
De utsche Front was exercising, and attached to it a list of a dozen 
places where open attacks had been made on their rights. 

A number of minor disturbances were reported following street 
demonstrations on the arrival of voters from Germany, America and 
other places abroad, and an unemployed workman, who was known as 
a supporter of the status guo, was attacked and seriously injured in 
the street. 

The Deutsche Front issued orders forbidding all demonstrations 
it the station the next day, when large numbers of voters were expected 
to arrive from Germany. 

January 11th.—Announcements re reincorporation of the Territory 
in the Reich. (See Germany). 

The Einheitsfront and the Christian Party sent telegrams to the 
President of the League Council protesting against the conditions in 
which the plebiscite was being held, and stating that the pressure 
exerted by the Deutsche Front made it impossible for the vote to be 
sincere. 

January 12th.—Appeal to the inhabitants by the League Council. 
See League of Nations). 

January 13th.—The voting in the plebiscite took place throughout 
the Territory and was conducted with perfect order. 

January 15th.—The result of the plebiscite was announced and 
showed that 477,119 voters had voted for a return to Germany, 46,513 
lor the status quo, and 2,124 for union with France. These figures 
represented go.8 per cent., 8.87 per cent., and 0.4 per cent. respectively 
of the electorate, of which 97.9 per cent. went to the polls. 

The number of invalid papers was gor, and of blank papers, 1,256. 

The Nazi victory was celebrated in Saarbriicken and other centres 
without untoward incident. At a meeting of the Einheitsfront Herr 
Braun declared that they would continue the fight and he paid a 
tribute to the 46,000 people who had had the courage to vote against 
Hitler. 

Herr Hitler’s statement re the result. (See Germany). 

January 16th.—The leaders of the Einheitsfront were warned by 
the police that they could not be responsible for their safety if they 
remained in the premises usually occupied by them, and they accord- 
ingly closed their offices, including those of their newspapers, and 
withdrew. Large numbers crossed into France. 

The arrest of several Communists was reported. Herr Nietmann, 
local leader of the Deutsche Front, informed a member of the Governing 
Commission that if M. Heimburger, the deputy of Mr. Knox (who was 
absent at Geneva) in the Department of the Interior, did not resign, 
he could not answer for his safety. 

January 17th.—Decision of League Council re future of the 
Territory. (See League of Nations). 

Press attacks on the Governing Commission. (See Germany). 

January 18th.—Refugees continued to cross over into France, 
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including many Germans (not Saarianders) who had taken refuge in 
the Saar since 1933. A colony of status guo supporters who had taken 
refuge in a building of the French mines at Sulzbach were transported 
safely across the French frontier. 

January 20th—Arrangements for change-over of currency from 
francs to marks (see League of Nations). 

January 21st.—A supporter of the status quo movement named 
Meyer was shot dead at Schaffhausen by a police inspector who had 
come to arrest him on a charge of falsifying documents. 


South Africa. 


January 18th.—The Prime Minister’s Office issued a statement on 
the deputation from South-West Africa which interviewed the Prime 
Minister on january roth and 17th in connection with the proposal 
that the Territory should be administered as a fifth Province of the 
Union. The Premier had told the deputation that no decision could 
be expected from the Government till the matter had been thoroughly 
investigated from all aspects, and promised that a strong commission 
would be set up to do this. 


Spain. 
January 12th.—The Governor-General of Catalonia was given a 
hostile reception by large numbers of students at the University ot 
Barcelona, on the ground that he was the representative of a hostile 
Central Government which was bent on destroying Catalan autonomy. 

January 16th.—The Cabinet decided to raise the ‘‘ state of war” 
in 35 Provinces, but to maintain the “‘ state of alarm.” (The state of 
war remained in force in Catalonia, Asturias, Madrid, the Basque 
Provinces, Navarre, and part of Aragon and Andalusia). 

January 18th.—The President of the Republic received from @ 
Deputy of the Left a petition for an enquiry into accusations of tortur 
and other abuses made against the troops and police in Asturias. __ 

January 21st.—The financial statement for 1934 showed a deftit 
of 592 million pesetas. 

January 22nd.—The Premier appointed the Minister of Marine, 
Sefior Rocha, to be Minister of Foreign A ffairs, and appointed Seior 
Conde as Minister of Marine. (Sefior Conde was a prominent Radica)). 


U.S.A. 

January oth.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
by 14 votes to 6, voted in favour of the Government’s adherence to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, but with a reservation 
that “‘ the Permanent Court shall not, over an objection by the United 
States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching any 
dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an interest. 

(This meant that the Committee was submitting for the approval 
of the Senate the ** Root Formula,” which was Article 5 of the Protoco: 
of Accession). 

The International Commission appointed to arbicrate in the 
dispute with Canada over the sinking of the I’m Alone on March 22nd 
1929 decided that the U.S. Government should apologize to t 
Canadian Government and pay $50,666 damages. It held that th: 
admittedly intentional sinking of the vessel went beyond what was 
permitted by the 1924 Convention between Great Britain and the 
United States. 
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January 15th.—The debate on the question of adherence to the 
Protocols of the Permanent Court began in the Senate. 

January 16th.—The Treasury published figures showing that the 
cost of the War to the country had been $41,765 million. This 
included $6,391 million paid to veterans, $9,557 million interest on 
War Debt, and $88 million in settlem>nt of War claims. 

The President sent a Message to the Senate urging that in the 
existing state of international relations “* when every act is of moment 
to the future of world peace, the United States has an opportunity 
once more to throw its weight into the scale in favour of peace.”’ He 
reminded the Senate that the movement “to make international 
justice practicable and serviceable is not subject to partizan con- 
siderations,” and described American accession to the Hague Court 
as “ obviously sound and thoroughly American policy.” 

He said the sovereignty of the United States would be in no way 
diminished or jeopardized by adherence to the Court, and asked the 
Senate to give consent in such a form “as not to defeat or to delay 
the objective of adherence.” 

January 17th.—The President sent to Congress his programme of 
social security in the form of proposals for protection “‘ of the men, 
women and children of the nation against certain hazards and 
vicissitudes of life.” 

Senator Wagner then introduced a Bill covering the field which 
Mr. Roosevelt marked out as follows: Unemployment compensation ; 
old age benefits, including compulsory and voluntary annuities ; 
Federal aid to dependent children through grants to States for support 
of existing mothers’ pension systems and for services for the care of 
homeless, neglected and dependent children ; and additional Federal 
aid to State and local public health agencies, and strengthening of 
Federal public health service. 

As for the general nature of his programme Mr. Roosevelt said 
that three principles should be observed in legislation: First, the 
system adopted (except for the funds to initiate it) should be self- 
sustaining in the sense that funds for payment of insurance benefits 
should not come from the proceeds of general taxation. Secondly, 
except in old age insurance, the actual management should be left 
to the States, subject to standards established by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thirdly, sound financial management of the funds and the 
reserves and protection of the credit structure of the nation should be 
assured by retaining Federal control over all funds through trustees 
in the U.S. Treasury. 

January 21st.—The State Department announced that a formal 
apology had been addressed to the Canadian Government for the 
sinking of the I’m Alone. 

Senator Borah, speaking in opposition to the adherence of the 
Government to the Permanent Court in the Senate, described the 
Court not as a judicial body ‘“* before which parties litigant, as it were, 
could take their controversies,” but an advisory body “into which 
political matters, economic matters and national feelings will inevitably 
intrude.” The Court, he said, bore such a relation to the League as 
did the Attorney-General to the political Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Root had described the Court's advisory jurisdiction as “ in 
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violation of all juridical principle,” and said the provision for it had 
been a mistake ; while Mr. John Bassett Moore had described it as 
“‘at variance with the Court’s fundamental design,” and as “‘admittedly 
inconsistent and potentially destructive.” : 

It would be absurd, the Senator declared, to say there had ever 
been a Court not affected consciously or unconsciously by political 
considerations, but here was one actually controlled by a political body. 


US.S.R. 


January 16th.—The Government published the formal indictment 
of Zinovieff, Kameneff, Yevdokimoff and 16 others charging them with 
complicity in an anti-Stalinist and terrorist plot, including the murder 
of Kiroff. Extracts from alleged confessions of repentance were 
attached. 

January 17th.—Zinovieff was sentenced to ten years’ and Kamenefi 
to five years’ imprisonment, while 17 others received terms of from 
five to ten years. All the prisoners were found guilty of the charges 
brought against them, but no direct connection with the murder of 
Kiroff was proved. 

The Government announced that 47 persons had been banished 
to remote regions of the Union, having been found guilty of connection 
with the Zinovieff ‘ opposition group.” 

January 18th.—The Government banished Safaroff and 76 others 
“tainted with the Zinovieff mentality ’’ from the central regions of 


the Union. 
January 22nd.—Announcement ve sale of Chinese Eastern Railway. 


(See Japan). 
Vatican City. 

January 15th.—In a letter to the Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes 
the Pope alluded to the position of Roman Catholics in Germany, 
stating that the greatest cause for sorrow consisted in the revival in 
many places of racial doctrines, and the fact that such doctrines, 
repugnant to the Divine doctrine of Christ, were held in the highest 


honour. 


Yugoslavia. 
January 11th.—A special session of the Permanent Council of the 


Little Entente at Liubliana decided that each of the three States was 
willing in principle to adhere to those of the Rome Agreements which 
were open for signature. An official statement said that the three 
Foreign Ministers had ‘ manifested their satisfaction at the results 
of the negotiations between Signor Mussolini and M. Laval, which 
they considered of such a nature as to reinforce in a large measure the 
maintenance and organization of peace.” 

They decided to collaborate in putting the principles of the 
Agreements into practice, “* being careful at the same time to safeguard 
both their national interests and the general interest, of which the 
Little Entente has on all occasions been the faithful defender.” 

January 22nd.—Father Koroshetz and other leaders of the 
Opposition outside Parliament were reported to have protested to the 
Prime Minister against the Franco-Italian Agreements of Rome as 
being inimical to Yugoslav interests. 
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